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THE ACREAGE OF THE SUSSEX HIDE OF LAND. 
BY THE REV. W. BUDGEN, F.S.A. 


The content of the Sussex virgate or yardland and the 
corresponding term wist, which latter term is peculiar to Sussex, 
has been: discussed in earlier numbers of Sussex Notes and 
Queries (viii. 8, 106 and x. 73) and it has been shewn that 
although the acreage of tenants’ holdings described by one or 
other of the above terms varies in different manors, it is almost 
consistently much less than 30 acres, generally accepted as the 
normal content of a virgate in other parts of the country; the 
average in a large number of Sussex examples being about 15 
acres, whilst in some manors it is as little as 10 acres. But so 
far the bearing of this small virgate on the size of the Hide has 
not been considered. 

Let it be understood that in the following remarks we are 
not dealing with the Geld Hide at which manors are assessed 
for fiscal purposes in Domesday Book and elsewhere, but with 
the Field Hide—to use Vinogradoff’s terms'—which we may 
describe as the area which can actually be measured upon the 
ground, and this is doubtless the hide referred to in the state- 
ment in the custumal of one of the Battle Abbey manors in the 
words: ‘ Four virgates or wists make one hide; Four hides 
make a knight’s fee 

That a Sussex hide with a content of only one half of the 
i120 acres usually ascribed to the hide is not an impossibility 
will be seen from the following two references. First, a state- 
ment in the recently published ‘ Chartulary of the High Church 
of Chichester ’ (S.R.S., xlvi. 369) that in a Composition between 
the Dean and Chapter of Chichester and the Abbot and 
Convent of Grestein (i.e. Wilmington Priory) in 1310 it is 
stated that four yardlands make a hide and each yardland 
contains 15 acres; thus the hide would be 60 acres. This 
relates to land in Firle in East Sussex. 

The other record relates to West Sussex and it is a Fine 
in 1221 (S.R.S., ii. 180) whereby the Archbishop of Canterbury 

' Dr. Round uses the awkward term ‘areal hide’ for what we 


are calling a Field Hide. 
* Custumals of Battle Abbey, p. xiii. 
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granted to Richard de Pagham ‘ one hide, that is to say, 60 acres 
of land measured by the perch of 163 feet.’ 

But the example which I want to deal with in some detail 
is connected with the Battle Abbey Manor of Alciston and this 
gives us hides of still smaller content. The lands in question 
are not in Alciston itself, but consist of 17 holdings of this 
manor in East Blatchington in East Sussex, lying between the 
Ouse and Cuckmere rivers. The value of this example is that 
we are able to check the contents of four hides at three dates in 
a period of nearly 550 years, finishing with the strips in the 
common fields constituting the holdings actually delineated on 
a plan as they existed in 1818. 

Blatchington is not mentioned in Domesday Book, but no 
doubt the holdings with which we are concerned are included 
in the assessment of Alciston, and the first record that we have 
of them is in a Custumal of Alciston Manor printed, with 
other custumals, in Custumals of Battle Abbey (Camden 
Society, 1887). The custumal is not dated, but from internal 
evidence it is subsequent to 1252 and was probably made early 
in the reign of Edward I., say about 1276, when the existing 
Court Rolls of the manor begin, in which similar names occur. 
In this Custumal the Blatchington holdings are given separately) 
from the holdings in Alciston and elsewhere, and we have the 
names of the tenants, the denomination of the holdings, namely : 
2 of 3 a hide, 9 of a wist and 6 of $ a wist and the rents. The 
unit upon which the customary works due from the tenants of 
the manor are based is the $ hide, and it is specifically stated that 
each 4 hide contains 2 wists and that each wist owes one half of 
the works due from a $ hide. 

It will be seen from the figures given above that the 17 
holdings comprise 16 wists, so that we are dealing with exactly 
4 hides. ‘The rents are very evenly imposed at 13s. 4d. for each 
4 hide, 6s. 8d. for a wist and 3s. 4d. for } wist, except in the 
case of two tenants of } a wist each, who only paid 3s., but in 
addition they owed 1,000 herrings as rent; in a later hand it is 
stated that these two tenants ‘now pay 13s. for rent and 
herrings.’ ‘There was also a charge on all the other tenants in 
common of 11d. for the repair of the lord’s sheepcote. The 
total of the rents without the extras is £5. 6s. Od. The one 
thing lacking at present is the acreage. This is supplied by our 
next record which is a Rental of the Manor of Alciston, the 
original being in the P.R.O. among the Augmentation of the 
Crown Court records, but there is an Exemplification of it 


* Mr. Salzman refers to this Fine in his paper on the virgate. 
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among Lord Gage’s muniments.‘ Some regrouping has 
naturally taken place and the number of tenants except for 5 or 
6 cottagers, with rents at about 1d. each, has become reduced 
to twelve, with holdings varying from 34 wists to $ a wist, 
giving an aggregate of 16 wists, as in the early custumal, and 
then we get the important item for our argument, the acreage 
(presumably tenantry measure) of the holdings, with full details 
of the position and area of the strips in the common fields, the 
total acreage being 185a. 2r. 39p. The sum of the rents, 
omitting cottages, is £5. 2s. 2}d. as against £5. 6s. in the earlier 
document. 

Lastly there is a Deed of Covenant dated 4 December, 
1818,° made between Viscount Gage, as lord of the Manor of 
Alciston, and John King Esquire, lord of the Manor of Blatch- 
ington, who had also become the owner of all the lands in 
Blatchington holden of the Manor of Alciston. The object of 
the deed is stated to be to preserve the remembrance and distinc- 
tion of the particulars of which the tenements holden of Alciston 
Manor consisted, for which the description in the Court Rolls 
was not sufficient. The result is that we have in the deed details 
of the component strips in the Common Fields of Blatchington 
of the various tenements, with reference to a plan upon the deed. 
The total acreage is identical with that in the 1433 rental, 185a. 
2r. 39p. The aggregate of the rents is £3. 13s. 34d., the 
variation of which from the earlier rentals being easily explained. 
In the 1818 deed there is one composite holding of 68 acres 
paying only a nominal rent of 12d., which suggests that there 
had been a partial enfranchisement of this holding, the heriot 
and fine being probably also made nominal, instead of being the 
best beast and fine at the lord’s will. The three tenements of 
which this composite tenement consisted paid according to the 
1433 rental £1. 14s. 23d. and if the difference between this and 
12d. be added to the aggregate of the rents in the deed, it gives a 
total of £5. 6s. 6d., that is 4s. 4d. less than the 1433 total and 
6d. more than that of the c.1276 custumal. Thus we have 4 
hides containing 1853 acres, that is the content of one hide is 
46 acres and 10 perches, made up of 4 wists of an average 
acreage of 114 acres, which is as near as may be to what we find 
in the 1433 rental where the holdings described by the wist 
denomination are 34 wists containing 39a. 2r., that is lla. Ir. 
5p. each wist; 24 wists, 28a. 2r., lla. Ir. 24p. each wist; 14 
wists, 17a. Ir., lla. 2r. each wist, and single wists of lla. 2r., 


* Deeds G. 45/13. 
* G. 46/1, 
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lla. 2r. 20p., 11a. Ir., 11 acres and Ila. 7p.; the half wists being 
7a. Ir., 6 acres and 6 acres respectively. 

We should mention that the deed of 1818 states that the 
Bullock Down in Blatchington containing 189a. Ir. 11p. con- 
stituted the Tenantry Down and that Mr. King as lord of the 
Manor of Blatchington was entitled to the freehold and soil 
thereof. The pasturage was divided into 52 leazes and 15 of 
such leazes were appendant to the copyhold tenements described 
in the deed. As the tenants only had the right of pasturage 
on the Down, it would seem that this cannot be taken into 
account in arriving at the acreage of the Field Hide, although 
it might be included in the assessment of the Geld Hide of the 
whole manor, but in any case it would only make an addition of 
124 acres to the hide, bringing it up to nearly the 60 acres men- 
tioned in our other examples. 

Now, seeing that we have no concrete examples in Sussex 
of a hide of 120 acres and on the other hand we have these 
examples of a hide of 60 acres or less, composed of 4 virgates o1 
wists of 15 acres or less, and further that this small virgate oi 
wist is found to prevail in both East and West Sussex, may it not 
be that Sussex is peculiar in this, as in other matters, and that 
this small hide is normal in our county. 

It is quite clear that we cannot look for any help from the 
great writers of the past, Seebohm, Round and Vinogradoff. 
Their material is derived from the Midland counties, and 
Sussex is an almost unknown land to them, owing to the lack 
of anything to work upon, one series of records, of which they 
make considerable use, being extant only for five Midland 
counties. It is true that Seebohm refers to the Alciston rental 
of 1276,° but in his comments he gets the matter altogether 
wrong by starting with the supposition that the virgate or wist 
consisted of 30 acres, as in other counties, which we have proved 
that it did not; and basing his conclusions on a statement that 
8 virgates equal 1 hide and 4 virgates equal 1 wist, which he 
finds ‘among the documents of Battle given by Dugdale,’ he 
makes the result ‘another instance of the double hide of 240 
acres’ and he says further ‘ the wist would equal the ordinary 
half hide of two virgates,’ which is sheer nonsense. The state- 
ment referred to by Seebohm occurs in The Chronicle of the 
Monastery of Battle’ and the editor of the Latin edition, finding 
that the statement does not make sense, queries in a footnote 
whether it is possible that the words hide and wist have been 
transposed. This, however, would make no better sense, 

“ The English Village Community, p. 50, 

Op. ct., p. 11, : 
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particularly as, as the editor remarks, the writer (of the 
Chronicle) ‘a little further on, says that in some places the 
words wist and virgate are used synonimously.’ 

In the face of this utter confusion we have no hesitation 
in ignoring this statement of the Chronicler, who it would seem, 
did not know what he was writing about, and accepting as 
correct the statement quoted earlier in this article that four 
virgates or wists make one hide and four hides make a knight’s 
fee, which occurs in its natural place in the custumals and is 
consistent with all the records to which we have referred, except 
this muddled statement of the Chronicler. 


THE EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF TRACKS AND 
ROADS IN AND NEAR EAST GRINSTEAD. 


BY IVAN D. MARGARY, F.S.A. 


It is well known that the earliest trackways of any con- 
sequence are generally found along ridges, for the obvious 
reasons of relative dryness and the better chances of observa- 
tion of possible enemies which they afforded. Since in the 
Weald the usual trend of the ridges is east-west, the more 
definitely traceable trackways are found to run in that direction, 
although there are some notable exceptions. Early man was, 
no doubt, attracted mainly by the higher ridges of Ashdown 
Forest in this neighbourhood owing to the open character of 
the vegetation there, and usually it would have been small 
parties of iron-workers who had occasion to use the lower ridges 
in getting to their working sites in the Wealden forest. 

The main ridge on which East Grinstead stands lies along 
the northern flank of the upper Medway valley, and provides 
a good west-east passage from Crawley Down, with connections 
from the main ridge in Worth Forest, to Ashurst and the high 
ground near Tunbridge Wells, but it can hardly have been 
more than of minor and local importance. It was crossed by 
at least two early north-south trackways, at Imberhorne and 
near Thornhill, east of Ashurstwood, and at a later date by 
the two Roman roads leading to the Downland areas near 
Brighton and Lewes, but none of these show any sign of attrac- 
tion towards the site of East Grinstead, whose existence as a 
settlement of even the smallest kind had probably not then 
begun. It is to be expected, then, that the course of the tracks 
would be determined entirely by circumstances of the topography 
without regard to the sites of what in later days have become 
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settlements, and it is just this aloofness, as it were, which en- 
ables these old tracks to be recognised. “They make the greatest 
possible use of high ground, usually climbing up to the ridge 
when they have to cross intersecting valleys, and once on top 
they follow the curves of the ridge without the tendency to 
straight lengths that one finds in the engineered Roman road in 
similar positions. 

The eastern north-south track was so recently described 
here! that we need only recall that it is traceable from the 
North Downs above Titsey, through Limpsfield Common, Dry 
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Hill Camp, Hammerwood, Thornhill, Forest Row, Danehill, 
and eventually to the South Downs near Westmeston. 
The western one has not, it seems, been noted; it is strik- 
ingly represented by the remarkably long and narrow strip of 


Tandridge Parish through which it runs all the way from the 


North Downs near Oxted Tunnel to Felbridge, the southern 
five miles of this being a mere corridor, two fields wide. It 


S.N.Q., XI, p. 62, 
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may be recalled that Tandridge, now a relatively unimportant 
member of the group, gave its name to the Hundred in this 
corner of Surrey, and it seems highly probable that this is to be 
associated with its existence upon a main trackway of very early 
origin. From Blindley Heath the trackway is now a derelict 
lane, passing Shawlands and to the east of Wire Mill Lake. 
It entered Sussex in a field just behind the garden of the Fel- 
bridge Hotel, where it is a distinct hollow way, and then con- 
tinued southwards by Imberhorne Lane to near Tilkhurst, 
where another clearly-marked derelict lane took it down to 
Hairley Farm at Kingscote. Here it would have joined a main 
east-west ridegway to Turners Hill, but it seems probable that 
there was a continuation by the present road, Vowels Lane, up 
to Selsfield Common, where an old track has been traced? on 
through Ardingly towards the Downs as the predecessor of the 
Roman road there. 

The west-east trackway was probably a mere local branch 
from the main ridgeway through Worth Forest and Turners 
Hill, where a minor ridge leads northeast to Crawley Down. 
The road thence to Hophurst Farm follows the first part of 
the eastward ridge, but the next portion, past the fine stone 
Tudor farmhouse of Gulledge and on to Imberhorne, has quite 
gone out of use except as a footpath, although the existence of 
these old farms along it show that it was formerly of import- 
ance. The ridge becomes more pronounced as we go east- 
wards, with wide views to the north near Imberhorne. The 
north-south trackway from Tandridge crosses it here, the old 
site of Imberhorne being at the farm about }-mile west of the 
crossing. 

The track enters East Grinstead by Park Road and then 
by London Road, though it is probable that in its earliest form 
it did not go right up to the High Street, but cut directly 
across, as a footpath still does, from the Post Office to the Water 
Tower in College Lane, and went thence by Old Road into 
Lewes Road. The highly inconvenient eastern approach to the 
town, by a steep zig-zag from Old Road into College Lane, 
which persisted until the present Lewes Road was made for 
coach traffic, was a legacy from the old trackway which had 
led into it from a more northerly angle. 

Old Road can still be seen crossing the allotments to the 
east of the Tunbridge Wells railway as a distinct embankment 
joining Lewes Road opposite the gates of Herontye, for this 


* §.N.Q., II, p. 33. 
* §.N.O., VII, p. 65, 
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part of it was diverted when the railway was made. Lewes 
Road lies upon a high narrow ridge right on to Ashurstwood, 
though the trees screen it so much that this is hardly perceptible. 
The older road lay to the east of the Three Crowns Inn, 
through the village, and here the trackway leaves the Lewes 
Road, continuing eastward along the ridge past Yewhurst and 
over Pock Hill, near Thornhill, where the other north-south 
trackway through Hammerwood crosses it. The ridge is very 
pronounced all along here, with 1 steep drop into the Medway 
valley, and the track usually keeps close to the crest of the 
southern slope. The track goes on past St. Ives Farm, into 
Butcherfield Lane, Hartfield, and then, after crossing the 
Hammerwood branch of the Medway, the first stream to be 
encountered since leaving Turners Hill ten miles back, follows 
the crest again past Tophill Farm. It crosses Lyewood Com- 
mon and is clearly traceable down to Hale Farm, Blackham, 
near which it must have made a crossing of the Medway to 
reach the high ground north of Groombridge. 

Another ridgeway may have run nearly parallel with this 
upon the north, over Mount Noddy and along the Holtye 
Road, more or less as it now runs, to Ashurst, but the ridge 
is not generally so well marked as the other. 

These tracks would have been in existence throughout the 
Roman era, little affected by the engineered roads that carried 
the heavier and more civilised traffic, and, in due course, they 
survived when the roads went out of use through the collapse 
of bridges and the lack of upkeep, for their routes avoided 
streams and had little need of such crossings. 

But quite early in the Saxon period new factors influenced 
the course of tracks here. London traffic in Roman times had 
used the made roads; with the collapse of that civilisation there 
was for a time little need for trans-Wealden traffic, but as trade 
developed again with the Saxon settlers there must have been 
some increasing traffic, for by then the town of Lewes would 
have been in existence, although in a very humble form. It is 
clear that in the interval our two Roman roads had gone so 
completely out of use that their very existence was unrecog- 
nised here, although the one through Godstone was in some 
use as far as Blindley Heath. [rom there it seems likely that 
the old Tandridge trackway was at first used to Felbridge, 
whence a track would soon form across the heathland, later 
Grinstead Common, as a short cut to the east-west trackway 
at East Grinstead, avoiding the Imberhorne corner. At Ash- 
hurstwood another short cut would similarly form, at Wall 
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Hill, to lead from the ridgeway into the other north-south 
track at Forest Row, which was then followed as far as Dane- 
hill on the way to Lewes. Thus, it is fairly certain, the 
London Road over Grinstead Common, and Wall Hill, are 
each so placed because they were convenient short cuts for 
trafic between London and Lewes that originally had to follow 
prehistoric tracks running first south, then east, and then south 
again, through the district of East Grinstead. 

At Wall Hill the original course of the road can still be 
seen, east of the present road just inside the frontage of Bramble- 
hurst, as a hollow way which diverged eastwards near the foot 
of the hill to curve round through the farmyard of Wall Hill 
Farm and then along the north side of the railway, as shown 
by old hedgerow banks in the field there, towards the earlier 
river-crossing of the old north-south track at Tablehurst Farm 
by Forest Row station. The present road from the railway 
bridge into the village was a later short cut, whilst later 
still, of course, the whole of Wall Hill was superseded by 
Brambletye Hill as a coaching improvement to ease the 
gradient.‘ 

Similar modifications of the earliest tracks also occurred 
at Felbridge, involving the abandonment of the old Tandridge 
trackway between Blindley Heath and Felbridge in favour of 
the present road through Newchapel, a route that involves a 
dificult crossing of the Wire Mill valley, which the builders 
of the Roman road carefully avoided by adapting their align- 
ment to skirt it. 

In the town itself the earliest buildings, as is well known, 
all lay close to the line of High Street, probably because this is 
on the highest ground and the south-facing part of the ridge, 
though it seems curious that the probable line of the ancient 
trackway, preserved as a footpath only, remained quite 
neglected. The last part of London Road is the link that 
connected it with the High Street on that side. 

Other early tracks leading to the Saxon settlement were 
Blackwell Hollow-College Lane, a short cut from the Holtye 
ridgeway; Hermitage Lane, giving access southwards through 
Saint Hill to the main Forest ridges; and the West Street- 
Coombe Hill route that may well have been formed as a south- 
westerly short cut to the north-south trackway at Kingscote. 
Upon this early network all the other roads are based, and 
thus it seems possible to discern with reasonable certainty how 
the road system near East Grinstead has developed from the 
original crossings of four ancient trackways. 

* Loc. cit. 
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SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS—LXXVII. 
WALBURTON. 


The nave of this church seems to contain work of pre- 
Conquest date. Aisles were added in the twelfth century, the 
individual arch openings varying so much in size as to suggest 
that the work of piercing them was carried on very inter- 
mittently. ‘The present chancel, and perhaps the present aisle 
walls, date from the thirteenth century; the chancel is remark- 
able for a pair of aumbries in the east wall, whose position 
shows that the medieval altar must have stood further west. 
The preservation of relics seems a likely purpose for aumbries 
in this position; there are a great number of similar aumbries 
in the east wall of the church of Bibury, Gloucs., too many 
for, say, the reservation of the sacrament. 

W.D.P. 
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SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH 
REGISTERS. 
Contributed by W. H. CHALLEN. 


(Continued from Vol. XI., page 62.) 
ST. MARTIN IN THE FIELDS: Marriages continued. 


1705—Feb. 3. Richard Hammond of St. Peters 
Chichester, Sussex, and Martha Godwin of this par: 
per L..D.L. 

1707—Apr. 16. William Exeter and Rechard Wilson 
both of East-bourn par: in Sussex per L.A.B. 

1708—Nov. 1. Thomas Nevil of Chichester, Sussex, 
and Elizabeth Johnson of ys p., L.B.L. 

1708—Feb. 3. John Pecknell of Petworth, Sussex, and 
Mary Wakeford of St. Margarets, Westminster. 
L.B.L. 

1709—June 8. John Bullis of Billingshurst, Sussex, and 
Mary Warden of Horsham in ye sd. county. L.A.B. 

1709—Aug. 3. George Carleton of Ninfield, Sussex, and 
Eleanor Delves of St. Andrew Holborn. L.B.L. 

1709—Mch. 3. John Garfield and Margaret Sisson both 
of Ashburnham, Sussex. L.B. 

1713—Mch. 11. William Walrond of Beer, Devon, Esq. 
and Elizabeth Drake of Musbury in same county. 
L.A.B. 

(She was dau. of Sir Wm. Drake 4th Bart. of Ashe, 
Devon, and sister to Sir Wm. Drake, 6th (and 
last) Bart. of Ashe, who married 1726 Anne dau. 
of William Peere Williams, of Gray's Inn, London, 
Grey Friars, Chichester and Broxburne, Herts. Se 
the notes to the 1653 marriage on pp. 152-3, vol: ix, 
and 1777 baptism on pp. 134-5, vol: x of Sx. 
N. EQ) 

1714—Dec. 2. Francis Stone and Sarah Onslow, both 
of St. Margaret, Westminster. L.A.B. 

(Dau. of the Richard Onslow in the 1689 marriage, 

according to Misc. Gen. & Her., iii, N.S., p. 427.) 

1715—May 12. The Revd. Mr. William Hatton and 

Mrs. Susanna Hinton, both of St. Andrew Holborn. 
L.B.L. 

(Son of Sir Christopher Hatton, 5th Bart., brother of 
the Elizabeth Hatton in the 1657 marriage.) 
1716—Apr. 7. The Revd. Mr. Richard Cotton and 

Anne Reynell both of Horsham, Sussex. L.B.L. 
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1716—June 16. Richard Barrett Lennard Esq., of St. 
James, Westminster, and Lady Anne Lennard of 
Chepsted in Kent. L.A.B. 

(This couple were cousins, being great-grandchildren 
of Richard Lennard, 13th Lord Dacre of Herstmon- 
ceaux, Sussex; the bride (ch. here 23 Aug. 1684), by 
his 1st wife, Elizabeth daughter of Sir William 
Throckmorton, and the bridegroom, by his 2nd wife, 
Dorothy North, daughter of Dudley, 3rd Lord 
North.) 

1716—Mch. 5. Thomas Edwards of Wenington in 
Sussex (sic: ? Essex or perhaps Wilmington, Sx.) and 
Anne Smee of St. Anne, Westminster. L.A.B. 

1718—May 14. Maurice Berkeley of St. Saviour, 
Southwark, Surry, and Anne Callow of Warbleton in 
Sussex. L.A.B. 

1723—May 23. John Cackeet of Blitchlinlye in Surry 
and Ruth Briscoe of Worth in Sussex. L.B.L 

1724—June 21. William Butler of this parish, and 
Mary Roberts of Petworth in Sussex. L.A.B. 

1724—Jan. 26. John Rowland and Sarah Lee both ot 
Horsham in Surry (sic). L.A.B. 

(The last three letters of the place are altered. The 
surname “ Rowland” occurs in Horsham, Sussex, 
parish register.) 

(To be continued.) 


MOUNDS ON PILTDOWN COMMON, 
Tue RELics OF A PLANTING SCHEME. 
BY IVAN D. MARGARY, F.S.A. 

Attention was recently called by a local resident, Mr. 
C M. Power, to some curious mounds that were to be seen on 
Piltdown Common in the vicinity of the road from Shortbridge 
to Piltdown Pond. As at first reported there were three groups 
of these, a double row in every case, spaced about 33 feet apart. 
One group lay along the west side of the above-mentioned 
road just opposite Brickyard Farm, near Shortbridge; another, 
at right angles to this, crossed the 12th golf tee just outside 
the southwest corner of the farm enclosure; and a third was 
particularly noticeable across the 5th golf tee on the hill to the 
south of Piltdown Pond. 

The mounds were quite small, those near Brickyard Farm 
being 11-13 feet across and those near the Pond rather smaller, 
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say six feet or so, surrounded by a shallow ditch. They were 
usually spaced 20 feet apart, centre to centre, but those beside 
the Shortbridge road were 33-36 feet apart. 

Further investigation revealed that the series near the Pond 
was part of a very long double row, running practically straight 
across the Common, quite regardless of old hollow ways, the 
layout of the golf-course, or, indeed, of the suitability of the 
ground. It was particularly noticeable that the mounds were 
sometimes built up in the bottom or sides of old hollow ways, 
showing clearly that the mounds were fairly recent. The line 
starts close to the 6th golf green, opposite ‘ New Place,’ crosses 
the main Shortbridge road on the hill near the 5th tee, then 
the fairway of the 4th hole just in front of the green, and, after 
a stretch of rough heath in which the mounds are well preserved, 
crosses the 3rd fairway about 50 yards short of the green, con- 
tinuing northeastwards with some very faintly-preserved 
specimens nearly to the central inclosure on the Common. 
Where this line crosses the fairways the mounds have been 
levelled, but the ditches show very plainly as ‘ crop-marks’ 
in the turf, and it is to record the true meaning of these that is 
the main purpose of this note, for, assuredly, they might other- 
wise be claimed one day as barrow circles by some air photo- 
graph observer. 

The other series, beside Brickyard Farm, provided the true 
answer to the problem. It was found to extend beyond the 12th 
tee, both to the Shortbridge road and, in the opposite direction, 
alongside the farm inclosure where a row of horse-chestnut 
trees was found to be planted upon little mounds, each within 
a circular ditch. A few relics of the outer row of trees here 
could also be seen. 

So the mounds were made as part of a planting scheme, and 
a solitary survivor of the chestnuts still stands in the other row 
near the Pond, where it is a conspicuous object in a derelict 
hollow way just west of the 5th tee, its sheltered situation having 
presumably saved it from the fate of all the rest. 

Although the nature of the mounds is now clear, it is still 
dificult to understand the reason that prompted such a curious 
scheme of planting. The long straight double row of trees, 
poorly sited in relation to the ground, would indeed have been 
a strange sight across the open heath, had they survived. There 
seems no obvious reason, too, for the lines by Brickyard Farm, 
which have been found nowhere else. It seems most likely that 
the scheme, as thus shown, is incomplete, and may have been 
abandoned, perhaps through the local hostility so often shown 
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to such schemes in the past, before all the rows had_ been 
prepared. 

Subsequent inquiry has now established that the scheme was 
initiated by Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson about 90 years ago. 
It is interesting to note that such a comparatively recent 
development has been so completely forgotten by the local 
1esidents that the mounds had already come to be regarded by 
them as something of a mystery—a warning in regard to such 
things elsewhere. 


THE REPAIR OF STOPHAM BRIDGE. 
BY G. D. JOHNSTON. 

The Water Bailiff in 1638', Caraccioli in 1766°, Dallaway 
in 1830°, Horsfield in 1835* and Lower in 1863° all state that 
Stopham Bridge ought to be repaired by the three western 
Rapes of Chichester, Arundel and Bramber. But Horsfield in 
another place® said it was repaired by the Rape of Arundel, a 
view supported by Sir Walter Barttelot in 1871’. 

Examination of the Abstract of Quarter Sessions Records 
in the possession of the West Sussex County Council shews that 
the latter view is the correct one. It is true that on the 2nd 
October 1649 the Grand Jury presented that the Drawbridg 
(not the whole structure) of Stopham Bridge in the parish of 
Stopham (which suggests that it was on the right side, for the 
left bank is in Pulborough) was very dangerous and ought to be 
railed off on either side and “is to be repaired by the three 
western Rapes ”’; but this is a solitary instance and probably duc 
to the Civil War, it being thought that damage done by the 
Military ought to be spread over the whole of West Sussex. 
At all events it refers only to the Drawbridge and was neve: 
followed; for a similar Indictment was presented in Januar 
1649/50 charging Arundel Rape alone and they were made to 
pay £120 for its repair in January 1650/1 and were again 
charged with or paid for its repair in 1676, 1683, 1717, 1721, 
1772 and frequently onwards until 1918 when all Rape 
Bridges were taken over by the County Council and maintained 
at the general charge of West Sussex*. 

' Joseph Fowler’s ed., p. 15. 

Antiquities of Arundel, p, 269. 

iii. 351, citing a MS. at Arundel Castle. 

ii. 173. 

History of Sussex, p. 185. 

I. 98. 

* BAM, Savis.. 68 
Under the West Sussex County Council (Bridges) Act 1918 (8 
and 9 Geo. V. cap xli.). 
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THE GENERAL BAPTIST CHAPEL, CHICHESTER. 
BY W. D. PECKHAM. 


This chapel will always have a considerable interest for 
Chichester archeologists, as Spershott was at one time pastor 
of it. Its congregation is now Unitarian. About twenty years 
ago a wooden flooring was put down; but, before this was done 
the then pastor, George Lansdowne, with most commendable 
forethought, made copies of the monumental inscriptions on 
seven ledger stones, henceforward to be covered up. The 
following is from his copy : 

1. In this vault/were buried the  remains/of/ Richard 
Drinkwater sen/who died April 13 1713'/aged 60 years/fo1 
twenty four years/he was a faithful pastor/of the Baptist Con- 
gregation/meeting in this place/and eighteen years an active 

and most useful messenger/of the Baptist Churches/and /of 
Mrs. Ruth Drinkwater/His wife/who died February 11 
1755/aged 84 years. 

2. Mr. James Drinkwater/son of the above/Richard and 
Ruth Drinkwater/He died XX August MDCCLX/aged L 
years/Mrs. Mary Drinkwater/wife of the above/James 
Drinkwater/and daughter/of Richard and _ Elizabeth 
LILLIOTT/She died XXI February MDCCLIX/aged 
XLVII years/Thomas Drinkwater/son of the above/ James 
& Mary Drinkwater/He died MDCCXLVII/aged IT years. 
3. MARY DEARLING/Daughter of/John & Mary 
Dearling/Died 22d December 1791/aged 16/Sarah Randall 
Dearling/Daughter cf/John & Mary Dearling/Died 12th 
December 1800 aged 22. 

4. John Dearling/died 8th June 1804 aged 68/ Mary 
Dearling/Relict of John Dearling/died 30th of January 1808 
aged 63/Joseph Randall/died 9th of April 1806 aged 88. 

5. In MEMORY of Jane Daughter/of Richard & Jane 
Osborn/who Dyed ye 10th May 1734/aged 4 years & 7 
Months/also John son of ye above said/who Dyed the 6th 
NOV' 1740/Aged 5 years/For of Such is the Kingdom of God. 
6. In this vault/are buried the remains of/Mrs. ELIZ 
FVRLONGER/widow late of BILLINGSHVRST /aged 
LXXII years/Sarah Dearling/Daughter of the above /and 
wife of James Dearling/She died October V MDCCX XIX 

aged XXXIV years/IAMES DEARLING/son of the above 
lames and Sarah Dearling/He died August XIII MDCCLI 

aged XXVII years/and EIGHT Children more/of the 


‘ Rectius 1743, see below. 
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above James Dearling/who all died in their infancy, also one 
INFANT son of MR. MATY RANDALL. 

7. James Dearling the ELDER/he died February LV 
MDCCLXXXI/aged LXXXVI years) HANNAH DEAR 
LING/second wife of the above/Iames Dearling/she died 
March XXIV MDCCLXXVI/aged LXX years/SARAH 
RANDALL /wife of Joseph Randall/and daughter of the 
above/James & Hannah/She died Sep III MDCCLXXXVI 
aged LIV years/James & John CHILDREN /of/John & 
Mary Dearling/and grandchildren of the above/James & 
Hannah/They died in their infancy. 

According to a rough plan accompanying the copies, No. 2 
is at the foot of No. 1, both lying to the left of the plat 
form; No. 4 is at the foot of No. 3, to the left of Nos. | 
and 2, No. 5 lies crossways over the head of No. 3, No. 7 
is at the foot of No. 6, both lying to the left of Nos. 3 and 
4+ (points of the compass are not given). 

Two other monuments which, being mural, are still visibl 
commemorate the Rev. John Fullagar, pastor for 44 years, 
who died, aged 83, 16 November 1863, and the Rev. Charles 
Alexander Hoddinott, for 23 years minister of the congrega- 
tion worshipping in the Eastgate and Baffins Lane chapels. who 
died, in his 81st year, 1 November, 1908. 

I have found no registration of any of these burials before 
1813 in the St. Pancras parish register. 

The date of the death of Richard Drinkwater is evidentl 
« misreading; it is extremely easy to confuse a worn Arabic 
+ with a 1. The will of Richard Drinkwater the elder ot 
Chichester, merchant, dated 13 April, was proved 17 May, 
1743, by Ruth Drinkwater, his widow, and James Dearling 
his [step]son.*, Even more conclusive evidence is his funeral 
sermon, preached on 24 April 1743 by Matthew Randall, and 
subsequently printed ; the phrasing of this suggests that Randall 
also wrote his epitaph. 

I have further information about his widow, Ruth. I first 
trace her as the widow of John Dearling, of Bosham, intestate 
to whom his admon: was granted 14 Nov. 1696"; on 3 Jan. 
1697-8 a licence was issued for the marriage of Ruth Dearling 
widow, of Subdeanery, to George Smith, bachelor, of St. 
Pancras,‘ but I have not traced the marriage. She next ap 
pears as the widow of George Smith, intestate, to whom his 

P.C.C. 157 Boycott. 

‘Chchr. Abp. Ct. Diary G f. 9 r. 
5.R.S 


C 
*S.R.S. XII, p. 121. 
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admon: was granted 22 Dec. 1701°; on 31 Dec. 1701, a 
licence was issued for the marriage of Ruth Smith of St. Olaves, 
widow, to Richard Drinkwater of Chichester, scrivener®, Smith 
being evidently identical with the George Smythe, chandler, 
who was buried at St. Olaves 20 March 1700-01. <A portrait, 
said to be hers, is in my possession (Elizabeth Drinkwater, her 
granddaughter, was, on 9 Nov. 1775, married at Aldingbourne 
to John Peckham); from the fact that William Smith, the 
Chichester portrait painter, was a Baptist I surmise that this 
is his work, and that he was, possibly, a relation of her second 


husband. 





THE MYSTERY OF FORD 
By E. WynpHamM HuLME 


Mr. Johnston taises a number of interesting points. | 
can only deal with a few of them. 


MEANING OF “ Forp.” W. Barttelot in The High 
Stream, etc., on p. 26, uses the word in two distinct senses, 
e.g., (a) a river crossing, and (b) a small ford or current. It 
is employed in the latter sense to describe the Black Dyke 
(better known to Littlehamptonians as “ The Black Ditch ’’). 
On p. 41, also of the above work, we find “a Temple declicated 
to a runing (sic) Ford.’ ‘“ Ford” in this sense is not in 
either Skeat or the publications of the Place-Name Society; but 
The High Stream, published in 1939, was too late to 
furnish quotations for Skeat. Ford, the village, originaily had 
a plural termination because it had two small currents, e.g., 
Avisford and Binsted Brook. I suggest further enquiry. 
Take for instance the Sussex place-names ending in tord— 
omitting Diddleford, which should be -fold, and accepting 
Kirdford as an undoubted instance of a river crossing, and 
consider the remainder with the Place-Name Society’s com- 
mentary abridged. The list will be as follows: Bradford 
(Broadwater?); Dumpford (the dammed stream); Iford 
(either yewtree or marshland ford); Pippinford (no comment) ; 
Seaford (earliest ref. is to Saforde river near Rotherfield); 
Slaughtersford (sloe tree, but may mean ditch). I hold no 
brief for either meaning, but consider that there is a case for 
further enquiry. 

Direct Evinence. The early Ordnance Maps were, 
as their title suggests, made for military purposes. It is most 


*Chchr. Dean’s Ct. Diary IV f, 21 r, 
"SRS, XII, p. 124, 
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improbable that the ford marked on the 1813 map is fictitious. 
Probably an original ford was succeeded by a ferry, c.1793, 
when the river banks were raised. The Ship and Anchor 
served this ferry until c.1913, when the business was too small 
to justify the license. 

A ford implies a right of way to the river. Access to the 
Arun once existed by the meadows opposite the Six Bells; but 
about ten years ago, when it was sought to revive it, the claim 
was withdrawn without being contested. The ferry, probably, 
had lapsed before 1824. 

Annual compensation paid to the Littlehampton Ferry 
‘Trust was for loss of tolls at Littlehampton on traffic carried 
by the Railway Bridge. 

TuHeoriEs. I see no difficulty in accepting the tradition 
referred to by W. Barttelot (Tigh Stream, p. 27) that Arun 
did in former times issue at Penhouse in Lancing, but there 
is no evidence or likelihood that its mouth was ever at 
Mewsbrook. 

Bars IN THE BED OF THE ARUN. At the time when 
Hadrian Allcroft was defending the existence of a Roman ford 
at Southwoods, our local Archeological Society probed the 
meadows opposite with a view of finding a causeway. The 
soil was found to be devoid of stone, consisting of mud of 
varying degrees of fluidity. At the same time, I made enquiries 
from the bargees as to the bar there and was told that there 
were several in the river bed between Southwoods and 


Arundel. 


MARY CAPPER’S DIARY 


(of her stay at Wilmington, Sussex, from November 1781 
to October 1782). 


By the kindness of the Rev. J. A. Wood, Vicar of 
Wilmington, we are able to print selections from a copy in his 
possession of Extracts from this Diary made in 1938 by Miss V. 
Naish, with an introductory Note from the same source. Mr. 
W. H. Godfrey has kindly supplied notes about the old Lewes 
people referred to. 

Mary Capper (1755-1845) was the 7th of the 14 children 
of William Capper and his wife Rebecca (Smallwood), of 
Rugeley, Staffordshire, and afterwards at Birmingham. 

James Capper was her senior by one year; born in 1754, 
he became Vicar of Wilmington, probably not long after his 
Ordination, and held the living for something over 50 years, 
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He married Catherine Jane Biddulph, of a Staffordshire family, 
as his first wife. 

It was to help Mrs. James Capper with her first baby and 
with her household tasks that Mary went to stay at Wilming- 
ton. ‘There was probably another reason: William Capper 
and his wife were members of the Established Church and 
greatly averse to Dissent in any form. However, one of their 
sons, Jasper, had joined the Society of Friends, or Quakers, and 
had married Nancy Fry, a member of a prominent Quaker 
family. (One of Nancy’s cousins, Joseph, married Elizabeth 
Gurney, who, as Mrs. Fry, became celebrated for her labour fo: 
prisoners). 

William Capper was very angry with Jasper, and dis 
inherited him. Mary, however, was greatly attached to hei 
Quaker brother and sister-in-law, and attracted to their religious 
views. She was a very serious-minded girl, as is proved by the 
many religious meditations (omitted in these extracts from het 
diary) which she wrote from day to day. It is therefore 
probable that Mary was sent to Wilmington partly to be 
separated from Jasper, whose business kept him in London, 
and partly to be under the influence of the clergyman brother, 
James. 

After her father’s death, Mary joined the Quakers, and 
from 1785 onwards was a “ Minister’ among them. 

Mary was passionately fond of wild Howers, which she 
collected assiduously during her stay. Almost every other page 
of the original diary contains in a footnote, in microscopic 
writing, the name of some wild plant—hedge-bed-straw, eve- 
bright, shepherd’s pouch, and so forth. She identified these with 
the aid of Parkinson’s “ Earthly Paradise” [ Paradisi in Sol. 
Paradisus Terrestris|, the book beloved by the children in Mrs. 
Fwing’s story, Mary’s Meadow. 

James, his wife and her sister (Miss Biddulph) were fond 
of reading aloud to each other, and their books are often 
referred to. All three seem to have been on excellent terms 
with the neighbouring clergy, the farmers and the village people. 
Sunpay [Nov.] 1ltH [1781]. 

My brother John, sister and brother William came to 
dinner and partook of a fine goose which my brother had sent. 
John Fry, Fanny and some other friends drank tea with us. 
A place being engaged for me in the Lewes Coach, to set out by 
6 in the morning, it was judged best for me to sleep at the 
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Adelphi Hotel. I therefore took leave of my friends in the 
evening, my brother William accompanying me, as protector. 


Monpay, 12TH. 

I was lucky in my company in the coach; only two gentle- 
men, one a Mr. Whitfield, resident in Lewes,’ from whom I 
recd. every civility during the journey: and upon our arrival 
at Lewes he obligingly introduced me to his sister, a polite 
genteel woman, to whose friendly attention I am greatly 
indebted. I was prevailed upon to accept a bed in her home, 
very much in want of rest. 


Tvespay, 13TH NOVEMBER. 

Rose in high spirits, comfortably refreshed; After a good 
breakfast, and making the best acknowledgements I was capable 
of for my friendly entertainment, I set out for Wilmington. 
The morning was mild. I greatly admire the country 

My appearance at Wilmington surprised Mrs. Capper and 
Miss Susan Biddulph, as they were not apprised of my arrival. 

My father [who was on a visit] and brother were gone to 
the seaside and did not return till near 4 o’clock, they having 
been deeply interested in searching for curiosities. My father 
was loaded with seaweeds and marine productions 

We enjoyed a comfortable ride in the evening, my brother 
reading Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire.” 


Sunpay, 18TH NOVEMBER. 


Did not venture out, as I am not recovered from the 
fatigue of my journey—the family went to church. The 
service is read alternately here and at a small village called 
Folkington, about two miles distant. 


Monpay, 27TH NOVEMBER. 


After breakfast my brother proposed a ride to East Bourne, 
to which I readily agreed. I was charmed with the country; 
riding on the Downs is pleasing beyond all that I could 
imagine 

We stopped at -Jevington, and made our compliments to 
Mrs. Sneyd,? Lady and Miss More; the Village of East 
Bourne extends to the sea-side and has, of late, been frequented 

‘Mr. Francis Whitfield lived at 65, High Street, Lewes (corner 

house East of Watergate Lane, S. side of the street) from 1769 

to 1785. In the latter year he moved to No, 170 (next to Barbican 

House) and lived there until 1801. He was one of the founders 

in 1789 of Lewes New Bank, which in process of time became 


Lewes Old Bank and was later absorbed by Barclay’s Bank (see 
S.N.Q. II., 255), 
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for the benefit of bathing, etc. 
[ James Capper’s little girl, Selina, was born on 30th December | 


31st DECEMBER. 
The wind terrifying; can with difficulty carry a lighted 
candle from one room to another. 


Fripay, FEBRUARY IsT. 

Had a charming ramble with my brother, we mounted 
Windore Hill. I had no idea of the beautiful diversity which 
the hill affords; nor could I have imagined that deep snow and 
cold winds had such charms. 


Marcu 2Nnp, SATURDAY. 

Sat a few minutes with a neighbour, Mrs. King.” She has 
been afflicted with an ague for several months and her children 
in the same pitiable condition. Agues are frequent here, and 
very difficult to remove. The poorer kind of people live low 
and pay little attention to the requisites of health, in general 
ruining their constitution by drinking spirits. Gin is the 
universal liquor, and introduced at almost all tables; it is no 
unusual thing to see ladies swallow a glass or two of Holland’s. 


(To be continucd) 





NOTES 
ST. MARY MAGDALENE, LEWES.—\Mr. W. H. God- 


frey in his article on “ The Parish Churches of Lewes in the 14th 
Century (8.4.C., vol. 68) and “ Lewes Priory Hospital and 
Southover Church” (S.N.Q., vol. 1, no. 7) corrects the errors 
made by Wm. Figg in “ Memorial of Old Lewes” (S.4.C., 
vol. 13, p. 27, and quoted by Mr. F. Bentham Stevens in 
“ Dedication of St. Anne’s, Lewes,” (S.4.C., vol. 54, p. 265) 
as to the location of this parish, and in his latter article he quotes 
the one reference which he has so far met to St. Mary 
Magdalene which he connects with the church and original 
hospital of Southover. 

The parish register of Selmeston has, however, the follow- 
ing marriage : 

1691 Apr. 14 George Wood of St. Mary Magdalene nere 
Lewes, and Ann Higson of this parish, 

which Mr. Godfrey thinks is worth noting, and is the only 
reference to St. Mary Magdalene, Lewes, which I have noticed 
in Sussex parish registers, 
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The following details of the parties to this marriage may 
be also of interest : 

George Wood was a yeoman of Seaford, where he was 
buried 14 Sept. 1709, his will of that year (Lewes A.47 f. 232) 
mentioning two daughters, Mary (chr. 1702, East Blatching- 
ton) and Ann (chr. 1706, Seaford), and his land in Blatchington 
that was holden of the manor of Alciston. He made his wife, 
Ann, executrix. 

She was a daughter (chr. 1669, Selmeston) of the Rev. 
Thomas Higson (son of James Higson of Settle, Yorks.) who 
married Ann Hylder 24 Aug. 1665 at Arlington, Sx. His 
first Sussex incumbency was at Willingdon and he “ came to 
Selmeston 25 Mch. 1664,” according to a note on the inside otf 
the front cover of the now earliest register commencing 1667, 
which note also records that “the old Register which began in the 
yeare 1563 and continued to this present yeare 1667 is to be 
found in the Church Chest.”” T. W. Horsfield in his [Tistory 
of Sussex, 1835, vol. 1, p. 334, states erroneously that the 
register begins 1677 (instead of 1667), and adds that the forme: 
register has been lost. It was presumably missing before 1780, 
about when Sir Wm. Burrell, Bart., made extracts from Sussex 
registers for his Collections now at the British Museum (Add. 
MSS. 5,697-99), for his earliest extract for Selmeston is 1667. 

The Rev. Tho. Higson, as Vicar of Selmeston, was buried 
there 5 Aug. 1681. His will, dated 1 Feb. 1680, proved at 
Lewes, (A. 35 f. 403) mentions his children, though not by 
name and makes his wife, Ann, executrix. She was buried 
1 Mch. 1712, also at Selmeston, but there appears to be no will 
or administration for her either at Lewes or P.C.C. 

W. H. CHALLEN. 


CLAPHAM IN LITLINGTON (S.N.Q. X. 173 and XI. 
+4).—-Thomas Baldy in his will dated 7 June and proved 7 
July 1688 at Lewes (A.38 f. 129) described himself as a yeoman 
and of Clapham, Sussex, which the Probate Act Book identifies 
by recording him merely as of Litlington, valuing his estate at 
£654. 8s. 4d. 

He married as of Litlington 8 June 1676 at All Saint’s, 
Lewes, Mary Goldsmith of Westdean (Eastdean in Archd. 
Lewes licence of the same date), and mentions in his will “ my 
wife (Mary) and Ann Goldsmith, Thomas Baldy and Mary 
Baldy, my children,” and appoints his two sons Edward Baldy 
and Thomas Baldy as executors and his brother-in-law Thomas 
Bridges as overseer. 

W. H.. CHALLEN, 
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A PERSIAN COIN.—It may be of interest to place on 


record that about 20 years ago a silver Persian coin of 
Chosroes I. (531-579), weighing 62 grams, was found in the 
marshland, 500 yards due east of the Strand Gate, Winchelsea. 
It is said to have been found on the gravel below the surface 
soil. The coin is not rare, but the site where it was found may 
be of interest, though there is nothing to show how or when it 
was deposited there. 
W. MACLEAN HOMAN 


SUSSEX ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
AND TRUST 


COUNCIL 

The Council met on Wednesday, 12th June, the Chair- 
man and eighteen other members present. 

Thirty new members were elected; ten deaths, three 
resignations and twenty-two lapses were reported. 

Thanks were directed to be returned to the Oxford 
University for its promptness in producing the Centenary 
volume. 

Among gifts reported were a Survey of Bosham Manor, 
presented by Mr. Cotton, Solicitor, of Ashstead, Surrey; and 
a compendium of the Manor of Portslade, presented, in con- 
tinuation of her former gifts, by Miss Helena Hall, of 
Lindfield. 

SS * 

The Council met on Wednesday, 13th November, the 
Chairman and eighteen other members present. 

Fifty-three new members were elected, and ten deaths 
and two resignations reported. 

The Trust had repaid £300 of the Society’s loan. The 
Centenary Fund, including promises, amounted to rather over 
£1,000; it was referred to the General Purposes Cominittee. 
A draft appeal was considered and referred to Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey, who undertook to amplify it. 

On a letter from the Council of British Archeology, Mr. 
Margary undertook to collect and furnish reports on current 
work in the county. 

It was resolved that a list of additional Ancient Monu- 
ments scheduled under the Act (received too late to be added 
to the list in Vol. 85) should be printed in the Annual Report. 

It was agreed to purchase a wall-case for the Early Iron 
Age Room in the Museum for the exhibition of the coilection 
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of sickles. Also that Dr. Gordon Ward’s collection of horse- 
shoes be kept at Anne of Cleves’ House; and that thanks be 
returned to Dr. Ward for his gift. Col. Sutton agreed to 
arrange for the treatment of the Every fire-backs. 

Mr. O. H. Leeney volunteered to make a return of dis- 
used churches in the diocese, asked for by the Central Council 
for the Care of Churches. 

It was agreed to accept with thanks an invitation from 
the Surrey Archeological Society, which had visited Barbican 
House in June, to pay a return visit to their headquarters at 
Guildford in the next summer. 

Mr. O. H. Leeney and Dr. Wilson were nominated as 
the Society’s representatives to the Committee of the Congress 
of South-Eastern Scientific Societies, which was preparing a 
meeting at Brighton in June, 1947. 

Messrs. Lindsay Fleming and Leeney and Dr. Thomas 
were added to the Library Committee. A meeting had been 
held ; the Council confirmed their minutes, which recommended 
that some duplicates should be sold and others moved to 
shelving at the end of the passage; also that a card index of 
prints and drawings was desirable. 

Gifts reported included Deeds of Windmill Hill Estates, 
presented by Col. Curteis. 

Council considered action to be taken in reference to the 
threat by the War Department to Kingley Vale, Bow Hill 
and Ashdown Forest. 


INDEX TO S.4.C. 

In the Centenary Volume of S.4.C., mention was inade of 
the fact that Mr. Campkin’s Index to the Collections, vols. 
i-xxv, omitted a large number of names, including all those 
in the tabular pedigrees. The latter defect has now been 
remedied by the kindness of our member, Mr. Leonard J. 
Hodson, who has presented his own MS. index to these 
pedigrees to the Society’s Library, where it can now be 
consulted. 


Will the Member who inadvertently took a gentleman's 
umbrella, with pig-skin covered handle, in mistake for his own, 
from the meeting of the Sussex Archaological Society on the 
afternoon of March 19th, please communicate with Mr. L. C. 
Arscott, “ Haroldene,’ Arundel Road, Newhaven (Telephone 
Newhaven 338)? 








